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Memorabilia 








NEARLY all the important archives of 

Audley End, the historic mansion near 
Saffron Walden, have recently been de- 
posited, by the generosity of Lord Bray- 
brooke, in the Essex Record Office, where 
they are now available for consultation by 
students. They contain many manorial 
documents and deeds from 1285, and family 
papers relating to the Neville, Aldworth, 
Griffin and other families connected with 
Audley End. 

Among them is a fine series of household, 
farm and estate accounts, which provides a 
remarkable mass of material throwing light 
on household and estate management in the 
days of George III. The series was begun 
in 1762 when John Griffin Griffin, Lord 
Howard, ist Lord Braybrooke, succeeded 
to the Audley End estate and mansion, then 
in a dilapidated condition; and the meticu- 
lous accounts are in themselves significant of 
the sound administration and restoration of 
the property and mansion which he in- 
augurated and which was carried on by 
Richard Neville, Lord Braybrooke, who 
followed him in 1797. The rebuilding of 
Audley End itself was carried out under the 
direction of the brothers Adam, and the 
day books of craftsmen employed on the 
work have been found among the accounts. 

The outstanding feature is the complete 
survival of the original receipted bills and 
vouchers (some 38,000 documents) tied up 
im annual parcels. Each contains twelve 
monthly bundles of neatly folded and 
endorsed little bills, These conjure up an 
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unusually precise and vivid picture of the 
daily life and economy of a large household 
and estate at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. In one month, for example, the home 
farm supplied for the use of “ the Family ” 
6 sheep, weighing 314 lb. at 44d. per Ib., 
64 1b. of butter at 74d. per lb., 25 quarts of 
cream at Id. per quart and 28 quarts of milk 
at Id. per quart. The household’s coal bill 
for two months was £91 and the cost of 
carriage from King’s Lynn, £14 more. Jane 
Deane, charwoman, was paid 30s. for “ one 
months charework.” For “sugar for de- 
stroying of wasps, 7lb. at Sd. per Ib.” 
2/11d. was paid. A day’s window cleaning 
by two men cost 5s., and “collering 2 
Roomes white in Distemper,” 10/6. The 
apothecary received 1/- “for drawing 
Kitchen maid a tooth” and 5/- was paid 
“for mending old oild silk umbrella.” 


HE Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society 
for July-October, 1947, serves up six 
substantial slices of fresh knowledge about 
the world’s Gypsies, with lighter fare to 
follow in the form of reviews and notes. 
The main dish is the 26-page introductory 
instalment of “ A Swedish Gypsy Investiga- 
tion ” by C. H. Tillhagen, which is important 
for what it contains and still more for what 
it promises. When all that is outlined in 
this extremely detailed synopsis has been 
transferred from Mr. Tillhagen’s notebooks 
to future numbers of the Journal, as much 
should be known of these unique survivors 
from an earlier world as of any ordinary 
European body of people. 

The review section is concerned chiefly 
with Iversen’s recently published volumes on 
Secret Languages in Norway. Six illustra- 
tions depict the gorgeous Easter celebrations 
of the New York Coppersmiths. 


THE Programme and Budget Committee 

of the Unesco Conference now in pro- 
gress in Mexico City has agreed to submit 
to the Conference a recommendation that 
microfilm reproductions of important 
literary, scientific and artistic works should 
be made in member states and “ deposited 
in widely spaced areas to ensure their 
preservation.” 

It is suggested that Unesco should keep 
lists of such reproductions and information 
regarding their contents readily available for 
all requests. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 











THE ARMS OF HAWKWOOD 


At clxxxviii. 158 it was shown that the 
arms recorded for the great Free Com- 
panion Sir Hugh Calveley, d. 1393, in Wille- 
ment’s Roll, the lost original of which from 
c. 1395, corresponded with a contemporary 
shield once in a window of the church on 
his manor of Steventon, Berks, and now in 
the private chapel of Milton House near by. 
The arms of a still more famous con- 
dottiere, Sir John Hawkwood, d. 1394, leader 
of the White Company, are also recorded in 
Willement’s Roll, silver a cheveron sable 
with three scallop-shells of the field. Accord- 
ing to the Visitations of Essex and Sussex 
this was the coat quartered by the de- 
scendants of Sir William de Coggeshall, 
M.P., who married Antiocha, only child of 
Sir John’s first marriage, and by the de- 
scendants of John Shelley, M.P., who 
married Beatrix, sister and coheir of Sir 
John Hawkwood, only son of Sir John by 
his second marriage.’ 

But in Glover’s Ordinary, as in Burke’s 
General Armory, the scallop-shells of Hawk- 
wood are borne upon a sable bend, and 
there is evidence to suggest that a bend 
rather than a cheveron is the authentic 
charge. A window in the dining-room of 
the rebuilt manor house at Thornton, Bucks., 
preserves an achievement in glass of the 
early seventeenth century showing the quar- 
terings of the Tyrells who inherited the 
manor through the marriage of Humphrey 
Tyrell with the heiress of Ingylton. 
Humphrey was grandson of Thomas Tyrell 
by Elizabeth, daughter and coheir of Sir 
Henry Bruyn, and Thomas was great-grand- 
son of Sir John Tyrell of Heron by Alice, 
daughter and coheir of Sir William Cogge- 
shall. In this Thornton shield Coggeshall 
occupies the third quarter and Bruyn the 
fifth. Between them, in the fourth quarter, 
and evidently brought in by Coggeshall, is 
a coat which can only represent the quarter- 
ing for Hawkwood, quarterly silver and 





1 Harl. Soc. xiii. 38, 57, 111; Ixxxix. 98. Chester Waters, 
Chesters of Chichele 1 300. Wotton’s Baronetage. 
Harl. Soc. xiii. 299; Burke’s Extinct Baronetcies, p. 536. 
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gules fretty gold a bend sable with three 
scallop-shells silver. 

A quarterly field might well have been 
adopted by a family whose lands, at Sible 
Hedingham and elsewhere in Essex, were 
held of the Vere Earls of Oxford, whose 
own similar coat, as J. H. Round showed,' 
proclaimed their relationship to the Mande- 
ville Earls of Essex. It will be noted that 
the quartering is identical with the arms 
adopted by the Spencers to bolster up a 
spurious descent from Despenser who, as 
dispensators to the Lacy Constables of 
Chester, had based their arms on those 
which the Lacies in turn derived from 
Mandeville. 

Hawkwood’s seal, and, according to 
Weever, his monument in Sible Hedingham 
church, showed only his rebus of a flying 
hawk. A boar, similarly allusive to the name 
of his feudal overlord, De Vere, is also 
carved on the monument. 


E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 


CANCELLED TRIBUTES TO 
CHAUCER’S SOVEREIGN LADY 


FROM notes on ‘ Lylye Floures Newe’ in 
the Times Literary Supplement in 1945 
(p. 468) and on ‘Chaucer, Graunson and 
Isabel of France’ in the Review of English 
Studies in 1948, it appears that the first 
version of Chaucer’s Prologue to the Legend 
of Good Women was composed in 1385, 
the second shortly after the marriage of 
Richard II to the French princess Isabel in 
November, 1396. The first version had been 
a tribute to the mother and father of king 
Richard; but in revision Chaucer removed 
all the clear signs that “the dayesye” and 
““quene Alceste” had stood for Joan prin- 
cess of Wales, and “the god of Love” for 
her deceased husband the Black Prince. 
Among the cancelled passages is the lyric in 
which Chaucer addresses Joan as “ Maitresse 
of my wit . . . my gide and lady sovereyne 
.. myn erthly god ” (version B or F, 84-96), 
Passages in other works which have like 
wise been associated with princess Joan were 
likewise cancelled. They may be listed as 
follows: 
(a) Book of the Duchess, 30-42. This 





° Geoffrey de Mandeville. p. 388; V. C. H. Lancs. I 3” 
Yorks. ii. 161. 
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elegy on the duchess Blanche of Lancaster 
is generally agreed to have been begun in 
1369, the year of the death of Blanche. 
Chaucer claims in the passage specfied to 
have suffered from hopeless love “ this eight 
yeer”; that is, since 1361, the time of the 
marriage of Joan of Kent to the Black 
Prince. The poet thus acknowledges prin- 
cess Joan as his “lady sovereyne,” showing 
that she had become his patroness in succes- 
sion to Blanche. From a lost manuscript of 
the poem the whole leaf containing lines 
32-40 was removed, leading to their omission 
from derivative manuscripts (Skeat, Oxford 
Chaucer, i. 463; Mod. Lang. Notes, 1945, 
p. 432). 


(b) Confessio Amantis, viii. 2941-57,* 
where Gower represents himself as com- 
manded by “ Venus,” the goddess of Love, 
to convey her greetings to Chaucer, whom 
she regards as “in special” her “ disciple 
and... poete.” That Gower was here 
“thinking not only of Venus but also of 
Joan” was tentatively suggested ten years 
ago (Mod. Lang. Rev., 1938, p. 186). The 
revised version of the Confessio, attributed 
to the 1390s, omits this passage. (See G. C. 
Macaulay’s edition). 


(c) Troilus and Criseyde, iii. 41, where 
Chaucer, praising his lady, Venus, adds, 
“Whos clerc I am.” Again the allusion to 
“Venus” may be suspected of covering an 
allusion to princess Joan. Troilus and 
Criseyde was completed not long before 
Joan’s death in August, 1385, and if we may 
credit the findings in “Joan of Kent and 
the Order of the Garter” (Hist. Jour. of 
the University of Birmingham, 1948, p. 13), 
the poem contains an extensive compliment 
to the princess. Line 41, which occurs in 
the proem to the third book of the Troilus, 
was omitted, along with all the other 
proems, from Rawlinson Poetical 163. 


This manuscript includes, besides Troilus 
and Criseyde, the unique copy of Chaucer's 
ballade To Rosemounde; and both poems 
are signed “ Tregentil.” Now there is reason 
to believe that ““ Rosemounde ” is little queen 
Isabel, and that in her “smal” voice she 
had described Chaucer or his work as 
“tre(s) gentil”; hence his adoption of the 
nickname Tregentil in literary dealings with 
Isabel (R.E.S., as above). Presumably the 
MS. of the Troilus known as Rawl. Poet. 
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163, or its prototype, was made for the child 
consort of Richard II. 

We are accordingly confronted with a 
thought-provoking set of phenomena. 
Tributes to princess Joan are cancelled in the 
revised Prologue to the Legend, composed 
for presentation before queen Isabel, and in 
an early MS. of the Book of the Duchess; sus- 
pected tributes to princess Joan are cancelled 
in an early MS. of Troilus and Criseyde, evi- 
dently made for Isabel, and in the revised 
Confessio Amantis, dedicated to Henry IV 
(crowned 1399). May it be that after the 
arrival of queen Isabel in England, Chaucer 
found it politic to conceal the evidence of 
his former devotion to princess Joan, and 
that Gower followed suit? Joan was a 
celebrity popular neither in France nor with 
the usurper of the throne of Richard II. 


Another question arises. Had the devo- 
tees of princess Joan included Thomas Usk, 
author of the Testament of Love, and 
Clanvowe, author of The Cuckoo and the 
Nightingale? Usk’s Testament is now dated 
in the year preceding the death of the 
princess, and its “ Margarite” has much in 
common with “the dayeseye” of the 
original Legend Prologue, meaning Joan. 
One of the Clanvowe brothers, John, was a 
retainer of the princess, and “ the dayeseye ” 
and “quene” of the Cuckoo and the 
Nightingale suggest “the dayeseye” and 
“ quene ” of the first Prologue to the Legend, 
again meaning Joan. Compare the allusions 
to the princess as “ the quene” by Lydgate 
in a salute to Chaucer (quoted in Skeat’s 
Oxford Chaucer, iii. p. xx) and by Froissart 
and John of Bridlington in passages cited 
in “Joan of Kent and the Order of the 
Garter.” On the accession of the ten-year- 
old Richard II in 1377 the position of his 
widowed mother was that of queen in all 
but name. Indeed, from as early as 1369, 
when both Blanche of Lancaster and queen 
Philippa died, the unrivalled wealth and 
prestige of the prospective queen of England, 
Joan princess of Wales, made her the 
patroness most to be desired by English 
writers. 

“*Cherchez la femme” would seem to be 
a useful motto for research in the English 
literature of Chaucer’s period, and Joan of 
Kent a lady not to overlook. 


MARGARET GALWAY. 
The University, Birmingham 3. 
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A NOTE ON DONNE 


They [the various Churches] are all virtuall 
beams of one Sun, and wheresoever they find clay 
} ee they harden them, and moulder them into 

dust ; ‘and they entender and mollifie waxen. 
are not so contrary as the North and South Poles; 
and that they are connatural pieces of one circle. 


(Quoted from Letters [1651], p. 29, by 
Grierson II, 235-6.) 

Bredvold (The Religious Thought of 
Donne, in Studies in Shakespeare, Milton 
and Donne, New York, 1925) queries “ that ” 
in the final clause, but does not suggest any 
correction. Donne must have written “ yet,” 
which was misread as “yt.” The meaning 
is: “yet they (the latter) are, etc.” How 
much more, Donne implies, should the 
Churches be one. 

J. C. MAXWELL. 


“ STAGGERING ” HOURS OF WORK 
I REMEMBER this strange use of the verb 

before the latest war but it was not so 
universally known as to-day, when the 
spreading out of travellers on the London 
Underground, so as to avoid a crush in the 
trains at a particular time, is illustrated by 
diagrams. How did “stagger” become a 
transitive verb for spreading out and 
separating? 

At the end of the article on it in the 
O0.E.D. comes: 

Mech. to arrange in zig-zag order, or 
in positions alternately on the one side and 
the other of a median line. 

This sense, which was quite unknown to me, 
is, I find, familiar among engineers and 
carpenters and has clearly led to the up-to- 
date usage. So the verb is more reasonable 
than some which have been forced Lan & 


AN ENGLISHMAN’S JOURNEY 

THROUGH SWITZERLAND IN 1610 
ARLY descriptions of travels through 
Switzerland by Englishmen are not 
numerous. Apart from monks and bishops 
going to or from Rome over the Great 
St. Bernard, or refugees like Adam of Usk 
fleeing from Henry IV, who had to be blind- 
folded when crossing the St. Gotthard Pass 
in 1402, pride of place should perhaps be 
given to Huchown of the Awle Ryale whose 
Morte Arthure, composed in the fourteenth 
century, presents unmistakable evidence of 
the familiarity of its author with Switzer- 
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lend. For instance, it is there said of Arthur 
at 

And on the Lammen-day to Lucerne he wendez, 

Lengez thare at laysere with lykynge inowe, 
after which he launched a successful attack 
against the Roman Emperor on the “ God- 
darde,” 

Ouere mowntes so hye thase meruailes wayes, 
Richard Smith, who accompanied Sir 
Edward Unton on his homeward journey 
over the St. Gotthard pass in 1567, is prob- 
ably the earliest English tourist whose 
impressions of Switzerland have so far been 
published. Fynes Morison, 1592, and 
Thomas Coryate, 1608, crossed passes in the 
eastern Alps; but the writer of the following 
description is perhaps the first ‘to give a 
detailed account of a passage of the St. Gott- 
hard in English. 

He is anonymous, and his manuscript is 
No. 682 of the Sloane Collections in the 
British Museum, the Authorities of which 
have kindly consented to the publication of 
the following extract. It will be noted that 
he was not ignorant of the geological agency 
of rivers in causing erosion, His meeting 
with two draft-conducting officers engaged 
in leading troops from Lombardy to the 
Spanish Netherlands is an interesting com- 
mentary on the principles and practices of 
neutrality at the time at which he wrote, 
which was only six years after Cristobal de 
Virués was engaged in the same duties and 
described the scenery through which he 
passed in such glowing terms to his brother 
in Spain. I should like to thank Mr. S. 
Savage, Dr. D. McKie and Mr. S. T. Bindoff 
for help in reading the manuscript. 


Extract from Sloane MSS. 682: JOURNAL OF 

TRAVELS THROUGH FLANDERS, LORRAIN, 

SWITZERLAND, over THE ALPS, AND ITALY 
1610]. 


Bassell [Basle] 
The woomen Verie faire they weare Lockes 
Curled beteene hatts of blacke Thrum high 
Crouned. 
The tounhouse square; painted on the out- 
side faire. Lights and Tarrasies 
aes Peters Abbey Treyes of Aspins of 


mber 
A Long Gallfey] for theire Artillerie 
Pont de Reyne [Rhine] of timber ; over the 
Gate the Portrature of the Maior of the 
Toune on Horsebacke as hee saued the 
Toune from Treason. 
The Clocke ouer the Gate goeth an hower 
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ever to fast in respect that hee that would 
have beetrayed this Toii had surprised itt if 
the Clocke had not by Chance gone an 
hower to soone. 
The barons haue houses in the Coentrie 
Their botes are flat bottons cheyned: like 
the Erdi [7] 
There is A Cloyster for the dead of Exsellent 
painting death prasenteth him selfe unto all 
persons in the worlde as well Ki; [Kings] as 
Beggers, Em [Emperors] & Po: [Popes] Fo: 
[Folk] all Artifecers in Cullers. 
The states Euerie day meates in the Towne 
House accdpanied with all officers of Estate. 
Quer the Toune house standeth the Emperor 
Picture : before the Image of iustice : 
Vnder neath the Armes of the 13 Cantons. 
This Countrie was once Gouerned by the 
nobilitie but they warring amongst them 
selfes the Commialtie reaceived great wrong 
therebie : so at Last they with the burgers 
ioyned ; and Cutt all theire throates, raised 
all theire Castles and suffer none of them at 
this time to Command, but notwithstanding 
they liue some of them verie reiche. 
Ar Euerie 3 Leagues you are a[t] the gate 
going out of the Toune to paie 6 P a horse; 
and at euerie toune to paie for your Male 
[meal] where you Lodge. 
Honstis Mountaine [Hauenstein] where in 
an hower they Can raise four thousand 
men : itt is A straight passage rockie thay 
can not passe but to this Cantonn from 
Erbourga [Aarburg] or Sophinn [Zofingen] 
or anie ote Catholike but this way 
Rihille [? Rheinfelden] 
Sanevne [? Sickingen] Uppon Reine A 
Great bridge Couered ouer like A Callerie 
Erbourga [Aarburg) A Sweete Toune 
Cathoulike 
Sophinn [Zofingen] A faire Toune 3 Con- 
diets of Good workmanshipp. 
Sourca [Sursee] a faire Toune a fountaine 
with a Image of a man at armes killing a 
dragd 
Amouce [Mauensee] an Gentle house that 
standeth in the middle of a Lake 4 Leages 
from Lucear [Lucerne] hard by Sourca 
Sampa [Sempach] A Toune 
Lucherne standeth uppon a Lake : where 
I imbarked for Alltolphe [Altdorf] and 
landed at Villa [Eluelen] Leay on this side 
Altolphe the last of Aprill Englishe 
The Lake of Alltolphe is 35 of our English 
mile longe and as broade as Theames in 
Som places brouder itt makes as great an 
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noise as the Ocean. on boeth sides itt is 
invironned with Mon and Rockes : Vppon 
the Mon are Lioms Cammels and beares 
which in the winter Com doune vnto the 
river and Rocks Inthe sum on the Moun. 
The water is most part snowy with the snow 
That falleth from the Mountaines in my 
passage there was a man that from one of 
thoese Rocks let fall billets of wood ouer 
the top of that Moun which made as great 
a Report as anie Cannen _ neare Alltolphe 
on the River Side standeth A Chappell verie 
Curiously wrought no house is neare itt. 
Allts hath a Touer made in fashion of a 
Piramis on Euerie side triallg 

2 Condiets of Curious workkmans[hip] one 
of Venus and Cupit : the other a Swiss Cap 
in Armes hallfe Guild and halfe blacke; itt 
is one of the greatest Images in the worlde 
there is a church not finished : the pillars 
al of black Marble : the Alter enamelled 
and richelie gilt Verie high vaulted : 

Sa’t Goerge is much respected in Lorr[aine] 
and Swisherland there is manje Images of 
his in this Countrie with the Crfown] of 
England 

Bearne is the greatest Canton : and hath 
most men at Armes they are excellent att 
sh[ooting] the harquibushe: good Marks- 
men. 

The Cantons as they are of Contrarie Re- 
ligion so they extreamelie hate one an other 
and for the Catholicke Religion will spend 
theire blood they hold good Core- 
spondences with Spaine : they mutuallie 
ayde one another : I mett with 2 Swishe 
Captn by the way that toelde mee they make 
theire Voiage to Millaine there to receave 
Span Comp and to conduct them into the 
Low Coen: they are well paid of the Span’s 
he toelde mee, they doo distrust the French 
hauing once an Attenp to sett then together 
by the Eares to come in him selfe : and 
further that at 2 owers warning they Can 
make a hundred thou men and in 4 4 hun- 
dred thousand . They make theire fiers on 
the Moun in stead of our beacons: and by 
one fier all the Cantons know how to dis- 
posse them selues they are extraordinarie 
Courta to straingers : and yet whatsoeuer 
they aske they must paie : they feare no 
warrs nor anie Nation but are iealous of 
one an other they think no Coentrie no 
Cittie so good or so brave as them selues : 
The first of May being Tuesday : by 
Eng[lish] Compn [computation] I mounted 
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one of the great Allpes cauled Sinquigodarda 
[Saint Gotthard] being 4 Leags from All- 
tolphe : I dined in a Village cauled Anossee 
[Amsteg] on the topp of this Mountaine: 
there are Rockes as bigg as Churches : An 
Leage and an halfe from Anossece is a 
place cauled Pont de inferno: ([Devil’s 
Bridge] so called for the crakidness of the 
way : heare the sluece water makes as great 
a noyse as the Sea many huge treas are 
borne downe of fier [fir]: I tould 1 hundred 
in one place Vppon a little bridge as I 
passed there was an olde man head nailed 
on a stake and his handes nailed for a 
murder : Oursara [Urseren=Andermatt] is 
2 Leg from Anosee : where I lodged the 
1 of May English : Sanquotarda ioineth 
vppo itt. 

Oursara. The high Alpe Sanquotarde in 
my passage there fell A great Rocke which 
made as much noise as if the whole heaven 
had Thundid . I was 3 owers a mounting, 
and as much a discending: I dined at Ellro 
Erralte [Airolo]. 

At Onfayet [Faido] I lodged the 2 of May 
neare which village there is a Rocke of 
boethe sides which by falling from the 
Mountaine hath dewoured great meadowes 
this Rocke resembleth much an Imaginarie 
Castell built in Towers and there are manie 
Images of beares Lions fowls and fish and 
all by nature: not forced out of the fantas- 
ticalnes of this Rocke and Varietie : A man 
may shape all scutchions and Colers do 
praesent them selues vnto the Eye : heare 
is a bridge by which runneth snow water 
with Smoak so furiouslie but it takes away 
all other noisse it runneth visiblie from the 
highe mountaine and so vnder ground in 3 
seaverall Rockes and so passeth as in 3 
sesternes [the 3 falls of the Piumogna] into 
the Triene [Ticino] which by continuance of 
time is eaten out of this Rocke and is as 
spatious as fruen [?] in warr this way will 
most of the Alpes weare Cutt by an 
Emperor & they are paued and railed with 
fier Treas of which there are infinet in all 
places of the mountaines one would think 
here itt inpossible but vnto them that have 
seane itt how mouche the way is Cutt out of 
a Rocke and in a winding fashion about the 
Mountain for the space of 30 miles: itt is 
in mfany] plases so steap as the heighe of 
Poles [St. Paul’s] in Lon’[don] the stnow 
was the 2 of May when I passed by Eng 
Comt as highe in manie places as the heigh 
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of manie steaples : so that if one should 
fall in those places: he should bee instan 
deuoured with stnow : but to praeuent this 
dainger there are sett longe stakes to de- 
monstrat the way on boethe sides : heare 
they passe theire ware on slieges drawne by 
Cowes with Roopes the men drive behiend, 
I beeheld manie mules sunke in the stnow 
with theire Carriages but they recouered, 
I passed vnto Laca de Longann [Locarno] 
and from thence to Barrosonan [Bellinzona] 
where I found 3 strong Castles vppon the 
River of Tisscein [Ticino] : which passeth 
one way toward Allmania: theese 3 Castells 
are 3 in one and one in 3 they beelong 
vnto the Canton of Alltolphia [i.e. Uri] : 
there is one cituated on one side of the 
River and the other on the other. the 
middle in toune between boeth : I passed 
2 Leages of A highe Mountaine cauled La 
mounte de Chessec [Monte Ceneri] : it is 
full of Chesnut Trees : as bigg anie timber 
oakes in England. no other kind of wood 
there are manie Goates & Moutons. After 
I had passed this Mountaine I found a Gar- 
daine many Allmaine [almond] Apple and 
Peares Vines between both fastned onto 
thoese trees : Corne vnder neath: much 
Excellent Pastur & flatt Ground: Great 
steaples: faire Villages and fine fresh aire 
from the Mountains A Champion Countrie: 
much lime and Grass the Cattell feads 
vppon: Laca dell Maiora [Lago Maggiore] 
standeth 3 Leages from the Mountain 
Chessee on the right hand and at the Pount 
de la Treasure [Ponte Tresa] the Laca de 
Coma [recte Lago di Lugano] which I first 
passed runeth into Maiora : this Laca hath 
a delicate Countrie by itt there are manic 
Swiss Gentl houses by itt : beelonging unto 
Altolpha heare they speake good Italian 
heare are all timber Chesnut Treas and 
Moulberies white excellent for silke worms. 

Nostre Dama del Mounte [S. Maria del 
Monte] hath don manie Mirakles 4 miles 
from Varresciea [Varese] : beiond Maion 
and Toward Turien. 

La Madam de Sainct Roene [Madonna of 
Saronno] I found to bee unfinished but that 
part built to be all of white marble huge 
Images well inamneled: the a of 
great Mirakles much Geat [? gilt] , 
Greane Marbl ther is a walke of a be 
longe sett with Moullberie Treas : S. Roent, 
unto the Chappele of Nostre Dama. from 
my dinner heare I marched toward Millaine, 
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where I found much Corne manie fruit 
treas: much full pasture, manie faire Vil- 
lagies : and when I aproched with[in] 3 
miles of Millaine I founde a huge bricke 
wall as high as Sainct James Parke which 
reach 3 miles in length unto the Suburbs of 
Millaine. 
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THE HOUR OF BLAKE’S BIRTH 


IN a little book before me called The 

Student’s Assistant in Astronomy and 
Astrology, by J. T. Hacket, London, 1836, 
one finds at pages 118 and 119, “A List of 
a few names of the patrons and admirers of 
the science and doctrine of astrology. Forty- 
five persons are mentioned in no apparent 
order, including Méercurius Trismegistus, 
Zoroaster, Flamstead, Bishop Usher. “ Mr. 
John Milton ” and “ Mr. John Dryden, Poet- 
laureat.” In only one case is more than the 
year of birth given, and the exception is 
“Mr. Blake, Nov. 28, 7h. 45’ p.m. 1757.” 
It is unusual to find Blake mentioned in such 
company so early as 1836, and one assumes 
that Hacket was probably acquainted with 
Blake himself or his friend Varley; the in- 
formation can hardly have come from any- 
one not closely associated with the author 
of “ The Tyger.” 

THomMas O. MABBOTT. 


BLAKE’S “ MINUTE PARTICULARS ” 


QNE of William Blake’s cardinal phrases 

is “ Minute Particulars.” The mean- 
ings he attached to the phrase are subtle and 
esoteric (see William Blake’s Prophetic 
Writings, ed. D. J. Sloss and J. P. R. Wallis, 
1926, vol. ii, p. 201), but the dominant ideas 
behind the phrase are of truly-apprehended 
Tealities, and also of “the acts of goodness 
which together make up the perfect life” 
(ibid., p. 202). The phrase first appears, 
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apparently, in Jerusalem, which was prob- 
ably begun in 1804, finished by 1809, and 
engraved by 1820. (Sloss and Wallis, i. 
437 sqq.) A characteristic usage is seen in 
the following passage: 
pane wishes to see a Vision, a perfect 
ole, 
Must see it in its Minute Particulars, Organized, 
& not as thou, 

O Fiend of Le gg ay pretendest .. . 

You smile with pomp & rigour, you talk of 

benevolence & virtue ; 

I act with benevolence & Virtue, & yet murder’d 

time after time. 

You accumulate Particulars 
analyzing, that you 

May take the aggregate; and you call the 

aggregate Moral Law, 

And you call that swell’d & bloated Form a 

Minute Particular. 
Jerusalem, 91, 20 sqq., Sloss and Wallis, i. 625. 

Boswell, in his Life of Johnson (1791) 
defends his method of biography by assert- 
ing that the truest portrait of a man is not 
one restricted to the important facts and the 
main outlines of character, but one in which 
the small, even trivial, retails are given also; 
and that the slightest words and acts of a 
great and good man are valuable. The whole 
passage should be read, but I quote only 
the following: 

I am aware of the objections which may be 
made to the minuteness on some occasions of my 
detail of Johnson’s conversation . . . but I remain 
firm and confident in my opinion, that minute 
particulars are frequently characteristick, and 
always amusing, when they relate to a distinguished 
man.—Life, ed. Hill, i. 33. 

It seems not impossible that Blake may 
have read Boswell’s introduction and, being 
struck by the similarity of the ideas there 
expressed to those germinating in his own 
mind, have retained the phrase in his 
memory. One would not like to believe that 
the “swelled & bloated Form” arose from 
a residual image of Dr. Johnson (though he 
was the “ great Moralist”), or that Boswell 
remained connected in Blake’s mind with the 
“ Fiend of Righteousness” (though it is to 
be feared that Boswell’s ethics, religion and 
politics were damnable in Blake’s eyes); but 
the possible source of the phrase “ minute 
particulars” used with these peculiar asso- 
ciations of profounder truth and deeper 
goodness seems worth noting if only for the 
pleasure it affords of reflecting on Boswell’s 
horrified astonishment at finding himself in 
the middle of Jerusalem. 


& murder by 


A. DAVENPORT. 
Wigan. 








YORK REVISITED 
(excii. 511) 

THE interesting study of the antiquities 

of York calls to mind its dissenting 
antiquities which are frequently overlooked. 
York has always possessed a strong dissent- 
ing tradition; Salem Chapel (built 1838) was 
the scene of the ministry during the last 
century of the well-known Congregational 
preachers, the Rev. J. Parsons and the Rev. 
John Hunter. Quakerism is likewise strong 
in the city and possesses a history of some 
interest. 

In the ‘ Declaration of Indulgence, 1672,’ 
by Frank Bate, p. lv. (Liverpool, 1908), 
there are entries of licensed Presbyterian 
meetings in York. These emerged into the 
Presbyterian meeting-house in St. Saviour- 
gate. The chapel was built in 1693 and still 
stands though much restored. Its first 
minister was Dr. Thomas Coulton, and it 
has possessed a number of distinguished 
ministers among those who have occupied 
its pulpit. Among them have been the 
antiquary and scholar, Charles Wellbeloved, 
and Dr. Vance Smith, a member of the New 
Testament revision committee, and author 
of many works of theological and Biblical 
scholarship. 

An early member of the congregation was 
Lady Hewley, whose family pew stood in 
the chapel. She was the founder of the 
charity bearing her name which was to be 
administered in the interest of the Yorkshire 
dissenters. After the Manchester Socinian 
controversy of 1825, there was a law-suit 
entered upon by the Congregational trustees 
with the object of dispossessing the Presby- 
terians who had by now become Unitarian 
in theology. Although the litigation led to 
the passing of the Dissenters’ Chapels Act 
in 1844, with the support of Gladstone and 
Peel and the opposition of the redoubtable 
high churchman, Bp. Henry Phillpotts, of 
Exeter, the Lady Hewley Charity was lost 
to the Unitarian successors of the English 
Presbyterians. The Congregational litigants 
can scarcely have been satisfied, for this 
share in the charity was not handed to them 
but to the Scots Presbyterians, a body then 
scarcely represented in Yorkshire, the House 
of Lords holding that they stood next in 
proximity. St. Saviourgate Chapel was again 
the subject of a lawsuit in 1896-7 when the 
committee had fallen into the hands of an 
agnostic group and they sought to dispossess 
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the newly-appointed minister, the Rev, 
William Mellor, on the grounds that he was 
theistic in belief and therefore opposed to 
their secularism. 

From 1803 till 1840, the Manchester 
Academy (now Manchester College, Oxford) 
was situated at York. Charles Wellbeloved 
was divinity tutor during the whole period, 
Wellbeloved was a Londoner, born 6 April, 
1769, and brought up in childhood as a 
churchman. As a child, he had sat on John 
Wesley’s knee and received the old man’s 
blessing. Passing under the guardianship of 
a Calvinistic Methodist, he was educated at 
Homerton Academy and Hackney College, 
but left college a convinced Unitarian. He 
became minister at York in February 1792, 
and stayed till his death in March 1858, 
John Kenrick, William Turner and William 
Hincks were among the outstanding tutors 
of the York period, and Wellbeloved was 
responsible for the higher education of many 


dissenting ministers and laymen who after- ' 


wards won fame in various spheres, among 
them being James Martineau. Wellbeloved 
was an antiquary of some note. In 1842, 
he published * Eburacum, or York Under 
the Romans,’ and, in 1852, a ‘ Descriptive 
Account of the Antiquities in the Museum 
of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society.’ The 
museum stands in the grounds of St. Mary's 
Abbey, and Wellbeloved was the curator, 
‘Eburacum &c.” was a specially satisfactory 
work, and the subscribers’ names include 
both the Archbishop of York and Earl Fitz- 
william, a token of the esteem in which the 
author was held. I possess a copy with the 
bookplate of Thos. Cromwell, F.S.A., a well- 
known antiquary and Unitarian minister. 
There is a good description of the York 
period in the ‘ History of Manchester Col- 
lege’ by V. D. Davis (London, 1932). 
Martineau was a student from 1822 till 
1827. He therefore missed the burning of 
the Minster in February 1829 by the 
religious maniac Jonathan Martin. The 
students from the college assisted the fire 
fighters on this occasion. Baring-Gould has 
a chapter on Martin in his ‘ Yorkshire 
Oddities’ (London, 1877) and _ recently 
Thomas Balston wrote a useful Life of 
Jonathan Martin (London, 1945). At p. 109 
he has an account of a meeting held on 
11 February 1829 to condole with the Dean 
and Chapter in the destruction which had 
been caused and to discuss means of restora 
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tion. The chief speaker was the Rev. Charles 
Wellbeloved, who reprobated Martin and 
said that, although a dissenter, dissent would 
not allow him to enter into a spirit of 
bigotry which rejoiced at any calamity which 
befell the church. Another speaker was Dr. 
Goldie, a Roman Catholic. Catholic Eman- 
cipation was a burning issue and the rumour 
had been spread that Roman Catholics were 
responsible for the fire. Dr. Goldie spoke 
strongly against the idea that anybody of 
Catholic views could, because of theological 
differences, wish to harm the venerable 
Minster. The account of the meeting is a 
valuable sidelight upon the controversial 
religious issues which were facing the 
country early in 1829 whether from the side 
of Catholicism or Dissent. 
F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT, M.A., 
F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A.(Scot.), F.R.S.A.L 
Manchester. 


BARON BENYOWSKY 


THE adventures of that eighteenth-century 

Hungarian soldier of fortune, Baron 
Benyowsky, even when modified by other 
evidence than that of the author of the 
Mémoires,’ make an exciting story. Where 
we have only to rely upon the word of the 
Baron himself, the tale makes very good 
reading indeed. Particularly vivid is his log 
of the voyage among the North Pacific 
islands of the ship in which he and a number 
of other Siberian exiles escaped from Kam- 
chatka. It is appropriate that a document 
which has been found among the State 
Papers? and adds a little to the Baron’s 
biography, should be a log-book. 

After his travels in the far east, Benyowsky 
returned to Europe by way of the Ile de 
France. He landed at Lorient in the summer 
of 1772 and lost no time in obtaining an 
audience of the Ministre des Affaires 
Etrangéres. He sufficiently impressed the 
French government with his worth to be 
given employment, and received the com- 
mand of a corps of volunteers to go out and 
make a settlement in Madagascar. In April 
1773 he was back in Lorient “ ou je me suis 
embarqué & bord du navire La Marquise de 
Marboeuf. Le 22 Septembre je débarquai 
4 I'lle de France.” 





"Les Mémoires et Voyages de Maurice Auguste, Comte de 
Samowely, écrits par lui-méme, Londres 1790, 2 tom. When 


a comte? 
* State Papers Miscellaneous (S.P.9), vol. 87. 
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The log-book among the State Papers fills 
in the gap between these two sentences of 
the Mémoires. 

The log is presumably written by the 
captain of the Marquise de Marboeuf, but, 
as it lacks a title-page, neither the name of 
the ship nor that of the captain appears. 
Only by internal evidence—the references 
to Benyowsky—has the identity of the docu- 
ment been established. This evidence begins 
to be found on the first page. Against the 
first entry in the book, for the day the ship 
sailed out of Lorient, viz. 22-3 April 1773, 
there is the following note: 

A 6 h. ce matin il ces trouvé une femme 
laquel ma dit setre caché dans la chambre 
du sirurgien des Benyowsky. Elle ce nome 
Cotuan. 

It is to be observed that Benyowsky’s 
surgeon, one Meder, was seventy-nine years 
old.* 

It would have been possible to have 
modernised the French of the extracts here 
quoted, and to have punctuated them. It 
would have been possible to have translated 
them, or most of them. But it has seemed 
better to leave them as they stand, in their 
artless spontaneity. Their historical value is 
of a confirmatory nature. They will not be 
found to give us a new picture of the swash- 
buckling Baron. It is the Benyowsky we 
know, truculent, high-handed, insufferable. 

For more than three weeks after the 
Marquise de Marboeuf had set out from 
Lorient, the Captain and the Baron may be 
presumed to have made the best of each 
other. On the evening of Friday 14 May, 
when they were 8-15 degrees north of the 
Equator, there was an explosion: 

A 9h. 4 du soire faisent orienté les 
voilles au plus fraie Mr le Baron de Ben- 
yowsky ma fait appellé dans sa chambre 
il m’a dit pourquoy je viroit de Bore sans 
le prevenire je luy ait dit que je ne croiois 
pas etre dans le qua de le prevenire a cela 
il m’a dit que il etoit un officier General 
et que j’etoit un foutu coquin je luy ait 
dit que je crois que lorceque le Roy ou le 
Ministre m’avoit confié le Bien du Roy 
et mon armateure son navire que j’en etoit 
responsable il m’a reiteré que le Roy ne 
me connoissoit point et que j’etoit un 
foutu coquin et mon armateur un jean 
foutre que je ne repondoit de rien que il 





3 Benyowsky, P. Cultru, Paris 1906, p. 62. 
4 do. p. 69. 
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me le feroit voire je luy ait dit que (il l’use 
a me faire voire cela que) je ne meritoit 
pas cela de luy je suis sorti sur mon 
galliard et ait dit a Mr la Rue officier de 
garde ainsy que au soldats et matelots sil 
avait entendut les invective que il m’avoit 
dit Mon officier et les matelots mon 
repondu que oiiy je leurs ait dit de sen 
resouvenire il a fait eveille Mr son majore 
qui m’a dit que j’use a le prevenire sur 
m’a manoeuvre pour prevenire un plus 
grand mal j’ai ete contrin de faire comme 
il vouloit et le prevenoit sur toutte 
manoeuvre. Malgré tous ce que je fesoit 
la movaise humeure le prenoit souvent et 
moy pour evité toutte contestation jetoit 
obligé de tenire ma chambre. 

Six weeks later one of Benyowsky’s lieu- 

tenants died: 

A 7 heures 4} du soire il est mort le 
nome Monsieur Francois de Coine 
premier Lieutenant au Regiment des 
volonters Benyowskys 4 8 h. ont luy a 
fait son enterment le core des officiers de 
son Regiment ainsy que les officiers du 
Bort y ont assiste et luy avonts tous dit un 
Requies cantine passé aussy tost le major 
de la troupe nomé Monsieur de Marignis 
par ordre de Monsieur le Baron de Ben- 
yowskys ses enparé de tous ses cleffes je 
les ait acompagne jusque 4 la chambre du 
defunt je ete temoin des selés que ils onts 
mit 4 sa chambre ainsy que a sa malle et 
cofre 4 ce matin par le meme ordre son 
alevé les selés et fait monté la malle et 
le cofre ainsy que les effets que il avoit 
dans sa chambre. Ils ont arengé toutte 
chose dans le cofre et la malle et ont tous 
fermé a clef et ont mit un selé sur le dit 
cofre et mal ayent prit one note en gros 
et mit des No. depuis 1 a 7 sur sept 
differents paquets. 


Not until the middle of July did the ship 
reach the Cape. The Captain did not wish 
to stop, but again the Baron had his way. 
Himself, his wife and his troops were suffer- 
ing from scurvy. In the entry for Thursday- 
Friday 15-16 July we read: 

A midi Monsieur le Baron de Ben- 
yowsky m’a ecrit une laitre que apres 
avoire recu le raport de son Lieutenant 
Colonel randut par le sieur Meder sirur- 
gien major du dit corps lesquel ont fait 
la visite des gens de la troupe il ses 
trouvé Monsieur le Baron de Benyowsky 

tres dangereusement malade_ soufrent 


beaucoup du mal d’escorbute douze sol- 
dats malades escorbutique Madame la 
Barone tres mal ayent aussy lescorbute 
Sur ce raport il me dit que il mexorte a 
prendre le chemin le plus coure pour le 
conduire 4 la premier relache Je com- 
muniqué la ditte ordre a mes officiers nous 
navonts put nous dispancé de relaché va 
que ils avoient de tres bonne Raison pour 
nous y contrinde mayent dit lorceque j'ai 
fait la representation de 72 barriques deau 
que il restoit a Bore lon m’a dit si je 
vouloit repondre de la vie des hommes qui 
seroit perit si nous ne relacherions pas ne 
voulent rien prendre sur notre conte nous 
avonts consenti a relacher dans False Bay 
a 8 h. du soire 


The ship was delayed some time at the 
Cape. There is a gap in the log between 
23 July and 11 August, on which day the 
Marquise de Marboeuf set out from False 
Bay. The log then continues until 16 Sep- 
tember when it breaks off again. The vessel 
at that time was almost in sight of the Ile 
de France where on 22 September, after a 
voyage of fully five months, Benyowsky and 
his party disembarked. There are no further 
references to Benyowsky. 


The log restarts on 13 November, on 
which day the Marquise de Marboeuf left 
Bourbon and sailed to Haiti and thence back 
to France in July 1774. On 6 November of 
that year she set out again for Haiti, return- 
ing to France in June 1775. At that point 
the book ends. There are many questions 
about it which remain to be answered. How 
did it find its way into the English State 
Papers? Is it a copy and does an original 
version perhaps survive among the archives 
of the Ministére des Colonies, and was it 
perhaps from such a version that Cultm 
obtained the data for his short account of 
the voyage? How are we to account for the 
gaps which occur while the ship was still in 
commission, indeed at sea? 


It is possible that further research may 
answer these questions and may tell us also 
whether, after that outburst in the tropical 
sea, the relation of Benyowsky and the Cap- 
tain remained one of frigid hostility, their 
communication only by letter, until the end 
of that interminable voyage. Or did they 
make it up before the end? Requies cantine 
passé. 

NOEL BLAKISTON. 
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SCHOOLCHILDREN’S TRADITIONAL 
RHYMES 


JN I saw Esau: Traditional Rhymes of 

Youth (Williams and Norgate, 5s.) Iona 
and Peter Opie believe that they are present- 
ing “a portrait which is unique.” I suppose 
the portrait to be a composite one of the 
child as he (much more than she) has existed 
for some centuries: a portrait which might 
“cause consternation among some of those 
who believe they understand the young.” 
For these rhymes are not passed on like 
nursery rhymes from adult to child, but 
from elder children to younger, and “ there 
is nothing gentle or even very pleasant” in 
them. “It would seem that children find 
much of their pleasure in jibes and spiteful- 
ness, in rudery (sometimes unprintable).” 
And Mr. and Mrs. Opie claim to “ have 
entered as firm a stronghold of custom and 
tradition as was ever penetrated by the Folk- 
Lore Society.” I believe they are right, and 
their book is peculiarly appropriate to 
Notes & Queries. But it is a book with which 
most of us can recreate our school-days. 
“Unlike the rhymes we learnt in the nursery, 
these never return to us,” but they do in 
this book, and we to them. Of the 188 
specimens, thirty-four are familiar to me, 
and the nineteen pages of valuable notes on 
sources (which constitute the Notes-and- 
Queries quality of the book) show me that 
their silliness, their nonsense, their fun, their 
wit, was an inheritance of the centuries. I 
was but part of a composite child. 

But I must a little disturb the compilers’ 
thesis, for, working backwards to Plato, it 
was certainly from my mother that I learned 
No. 40: “Order in the gallery! Silence in 
the pit; . . .” and No. 75, the Aid to 
Grammar: “ Three little words you often 
see Are articles, a, an, and the,” and so on 
through the Nine Parts of Speech. And it 
was from a maiden aunt I heard of No. 67: 
“I say, Billy, here’s a go, etc.,” in what 
looked like Latin: “Is ab ile heres ago. . .” 
But now for more obvious antiquity: my 
father might have learnt No. 31 at his 
school: “ Adam and Eve and Pinch-me.” 
Sir Edmund Gosse’s father in 1820 knew 
variant versions of No. 8, “ Nebuchadnezzar 
the king of the Jews,” and No. 32, “I one 
my mother, I two my mother.” 

No. 34, “Charles the First walked and 
talked half an hour after his head was cut 
off” is traced back as far as 1792. 
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No. 175, “A dillar, a dollar,” goes back 
to 1784. 

Nos. 112, 132: “ Ladybird, Ladybird ” and 
“ Tell tale tit” go back to 1744. 

No. 109 (variant): “Rain, rain, go to 
Spain” is 1687. 

No. 164: “As I was going over London 
Bridge I met with a Westminster Scholar ” 
is three hundred years old. 

No. 84: “ Multiplication is vexation” is 
varied from a manuscript of 1570. 

Then, making a long jump, No. 153: 
“ Give a thing and take a thing Old mans 
plaything ” is said to derive from Plato. But 
that is a Query. 

The compilers would be glad of further 
specimens. I can contribute two: “A pinch 
and a punch (here administered) for the 
first of the month, and no returns” (which 
prevented you from retaliating), and, instead 
of their spelling-out of CONTENTS, this 
was the one I learned at Sunday School: 
“Cats Ought Not To Eat Nuts [on] Sunday.” 


NEAR-SEVENTY. 


MATERNAL ANCESTRY OF JOHN 
CONSTABLE, R.A. 


ig is curious that nothing whatever seems 

to be known of the maternal ancestry of 
so famous a person as John Constable. 
Leslie, the official biographer of the painter, 
simply states that his father, Golding Con- 
stable, removed from Bures to East Bergholt 
in 1774, “ having, before that period, married 
Miss Ann Watts, who brought some acces- 
sion to his wealth, but more to his 
happiness.” 

Neither the Christian nor the surname, of 
course, of Mrs. Golding Constable are in any 
way out of the ordinary and do not afford 
much help to the would-be compiler of a 
pedigree: I have for many years tried to 
obtain some further information, but in vain, 
nor has Mr. Hugh Constable, the painter’s 
grandson, had any success. 

It so chances, however, that Mrs. Con- 
stable had a brother with the unusual name 
of David Pike Watts, and it seems more 
possible that his (and therefore, her) 
parentage may be accidentally discovered. 
D. P. Watts was a person of some impor- 
tance in his day, and was honoured with a 
long obituary notice in The Gentleman's 
Magazine for July-Dec., 1816, where some 
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five columns are devoted to him, without, 
however, throwing any light on his ancestry. 

Watts, who was born about 1754 (his sister 
Ann being some six years older), apparently 
had a somewhat curious love-life. He was 
either apprenticed to, or at any rate was a 
clerk to, Benjamin Kenton, Master of the 
Vintners Company, and aspired to the hand 
of Miss Kenton. The father objected to the 
marriage, whereupon Miss Kenton, true to 
her period, fell into a decline and died. 
Kenton, realising too late the worth and 
character of Watts, bequeathed to him (at 
the expense of his own grandson) his fortune 
of nearly £300,000! 


Watts, who is stated to have married a 
“Miss Morrison of Durham,” succeeded to 
the beer and wine business of Kenton and, 
at his death, which took place in 1816, 
occupied a house in Portland Place. His 
tomb (by Chantrey), referred to by Con- 
stable, is in the churchyard of St. Mary- 
lebone Church, opposite Lord’s Cricket 
Ground; but there is no mention, in the long 
inscription, of his parentage, nor even of his 
wife! 

In addition to being a highly prosperous 
vintner, Watts was a philanthropist in a big 
way, and was especially interested in Dr. 
Andrew Bell’s “ Madras system” of educa- 
tion (involving mutual instruction by the 
scholars: see D.N.B.) which he caused to be 
introduced into the parochial schoo! of 
St. Botolph, Aldgate, of which he was a 
trustee. He was also a “ patron of Art” and, 
incidentally, was at one time the possessor 
of Gainsborough’s superb “Wood Scene, 
Cornard,” now in the National Gallery. 

Watts died in 1816, leaving an only 
daughter, Mary, who was married in 1811 
to Jesse Russell of Walthamstow (afterwards 
Watts-Russell, of Ilam, Staffs.). Of their 
children one, Mary, married Sir Norton 
Knatchbull, Bart., of Mersham Hatch, and 
another, Jemima, became Countess von 
Montgelas (about whose descendants there 
was some correspondence in your columns 
in 1923: cxlv. 408, 456, 515). 

In addition to David and Ann Watts, there 
was another brother, Lieut. Watts, R.N., who 
is said to have sailed on Cook’s last voyage 
and who; according to Mr. Hugh Constable, 
was so disliked as a martinet that, when he 
died in the West Indies and the sand kept 
rolling back into his grave, his men observed 
that “the very earth won't take him.” He 
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is doubtless the Lieut. Watts, R.N., who is 
referred to in an obituary notice in The 
Gentleman's Magazine (of which I have 
mislaid the reference) as having been “ tat- 
tooed all over by natives.” 


The ancestry of D. P. Watts and his sister, 
Mrs. Golding Constable, seems to have 
baffled all inquirers: and it was not, probably, 
a very exalted one. Farrington (vol. 4; 
Dec. Ist, 1807) records a conversation with 
the painter in which he said “ his uncle. . . 
has mentioned to him that Mr. Kenton, who 
sprung from a low origin, had observed that 
he could not extend his intercourse in pro- 
portion to the fortune he had made, being 
unprepared by education to join with the 
higher ranks and more liberal part of 
Society. Mr. Watts added that his own 
education, though not of the best, was better 
than that of Mr. Kenton, and he felt a desire 
to associate with men of talents.” 

I would suggest, in view of the Constable 
and Russell marriages, a Home-Counties 
origin for the Watts family. I am informed, 
by courtesy of the Walthamstow Antiquarian 
Society, that there is no record of the birth 
of Ann or David Watts in the registers of 
births at St. Mary’s Walthamstow (which 
have not been printed). I have, however, 
come across the following entry amongst the 
printed marriage registers of that church: 

“1st January, 1746. Abraham Watts, 
bachelor, of St. John’s, Wapping and Sarah 
Engles, spinster, of St. Margaret’s, Lothbury. 
By license.” 

I have no grounds whatever for suggesting 
that Abraham and Sarah Watts were the 
parents of David and Ann: and only offer 
this information as a possible line of inquiry 
as (1) the dates are suitable; (2) there is a 
Walthamstow connection; and (3) there is 
the suggestive fact that John Constable had 
a brother named Abram. 

I should, perhaps, add that David Pike 
Watts had, in addition to two sons who 
predeceased him (one of whom was killed at 
the battle of Barossa in 1811), another sister 
who, Mr. Hugh Constable informs me, 
married a man of the name of Gubbins and 
had two sons, one of whom was killed at 
Waterloo. 

It only remains to observe that the name 
Pike may afford a clue to the ancestry: on 
the other hand it may only indicate hero- 
worship in Nonconformist circles, one 
Samuel Pike (17172-1773) having been 4 
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noted Sandemanian minister (see D.N.B.). 
It is much to be desired that some light 
should be thrown on the ancestry of the 
mother of John Constable. 
J. D. K. Lioyp. 


GAWAYN AND THE GREEN CHAPEL 


PERHAPS the Green Chapel in ‘ Gawayn 

and the Green Knight’ is worth more 
examination than it appears up to now to 
have received. 

Is it really a barrow? The description in 
the poem seems fairly clear; it is a mound, 
Gawayn can walk round it, it has a hole at 
one end, a hole at each side, and is hollow 
within (nobot an olde caue 2182). This 
description agrees admirably with the long 
barrows of Belas Knap and Uley in 
Gloucestershire, both of which are good 
examples of long barrows in good preserva- 
tion. A slight doubt is raised by Doctor 
Day’s account of the valley which the poet 
may perhaps have been describing, in her 
introductory essay to Gollancz’s EETS 
edition. It is not quite clear to me from her 
description whether the “ Thursehole” is a 
ruined barrow, or whether it is definitely a 
part of the hillside. But the poem is the 
authority, and it seems reasonably clear 
that, however this may affect the identifica- 
tion, it is certainly a barrow which is 
described. 

Whatever it is, the poet is not making up 
something out of his head. There is just 
that mixture of vagueness and detailed 
description which is to be expected when a 
man describes something which he expects 
his audience easily to recognize—and any- 
way, long barrows are plentiful enough in 
England. 

The curious thing is having a long barrow 
in a narrow, steep-sided valley. All the long 
barrows that I have seen or read of (mainly 
in Gloucestershire) are placed on high 
ground, or seem even to be meant as land- 
marks. If they are found at the bottom of 
steep valleys anywhere in England, it will 
be a most valuable clue to the identification 
of the district as that described by the poet. 


Such a chapel occurs in none of the 
analogues. Although there are plenty of 
chapels in the Arthurian romances, I believe 
there are no descriptions of long barrows. 
When barrows occur in Northern literature, 
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it is with full knowledge and use of their 
poetic power—the abode of the dead— 
possessing mighty hoards of treasure— 
mysterious and terrible dragons. It is 
obvious the Gawayn poet knows nothing of 
this. All he knows is a shadow of strange- 
ness, and perhaps of faint horror. 

Here mygt aboute mydnygt 

pe dele his matynnes telle. (2187-8.) 

He uses this strangeness to build up the 
impression of the Green Knight’s “ other- 
ness.” It is also useful in adding consider- 
ably to the dramatic quality of the narrative, 
when Gawayn comes looking for a chapel 
and finds “ nobot an olde cate.” But the 
Green Knight does not come out of the 
mound, but out of the cliff opposite. In fact 
Gawayn climbs on top of the mound to have 
a look round (2198-9). The ‘chapel’ there- 
fore, though it is central to the story, being 
an inseparable appendage to the Green 
Knight, is by no means essential to the 
action. 

The point I wish to raise is, why was this 
particular kind of “green chapel” intro- 
duced, especially if, as seems probable, the 
barrow itself is misplaced? 

Is it a remnant of some further, untraced 
element of Northern mystery and magic, in 
the poem? 

It cannot be doubted, I think, that the 
mound which the poet describes, at least 
caught his imagination strongly enough for 
him to put it in some setting, right or wrong. 
(And, of course, it may still be proved to 
be in the right setting.) 

There are no hints for it elsewhere, 
apparently. And yet it is an integral part of 
the poem we know. If this is admitted, it 
seems a strong indication that the man who 
composed the poem was native to the ground 
he describes. The other descriptions of 
scenery could perhaps have been worked 
into a poem which already had the plot as 
we now have it; but not this description of 
the Green Chapel. Of course, the poem 
could still have been written in French on 
English ground. But this is a less likely 
assumption than that the combination of 
two plots, and the imagination of the whole 
situation, were the work of one man. 

Perhaps further information about the 
placing of long barrows may lead to further 
and more valuable speculation. 

D. S. BREWER. 

Magdalen College, Oxford. 
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TENNYSON’S MERLIN 


N Studies in Philology, xliv. 561, my 

friend, Professor Gordon S. Haight, 
rightly I think, interprets the lines of 
Tennyson’s “ Merlin and the Gleam,” 

Once at the croak of a Raven who crost it, 

A barbarous people .. . 
Snarl’d at and cursed me, 

as an allusion to the critical attack by Croker. 
But Professor Haight goes on to say that he 
knows of no raven inciting persecution of 
a poet. However, I believe that Tennyson 
did have a definite raven in mind, not a 
hater of poets, but a leader of barbarians. 
Asser, in his Life of King Alfred tells about 
a banner the Saxon king captured from the 
Danes. It bore a raven which seemed alive 
if victory awaited, and dead if defeat por- 
tended for its heathen followers. To be 
sure, one imagines the flapping of his wings 
rather than a croaking, as the sign of life, 
but a poet might well extend the image a 
little, as indeed he had already done in 
“ Guenevere” (Il. 133-7), also with allusion 
to the Danish invaders: 

A blot in heaven, the Raven, flying high 

Croaked .. . 

For now the Heathen of the Northern Sea... 
Begin to slay the folk, and spoil the land. 
A poet working with a metre derived from 
Anglo-Saxon, and interested in early English 
history (as Tennyson was toward the end 
of his life), might well deem an allusion to 
this raven banner of the Danish barbarian 
invaders highly appropriate. In passing I 
may note that the minor American poet, 
William W. Lord, seems to allude to the 
raven banner (see his Poetical Works, New 
York, 1938, pp. 308 and 328): and add that 
the Raven is portrayed on the silver pennies 
of a Danish invader of England named 
Anlaf (for whom see Tennyson’s transla- 

tion of the ‘ Battle of Brunanburh’). 


Hunter College. T. O. MABBOTT 
and Ep. 


MARRIAGES OF HERTFORDSHIRE 
PERSONS AT ST. PETER’S, PAUL’S 
WHARF, LONDON 
THs Church, also known as St. Peter 

the Little (or Parva), was situated on the 
north side of Thames Street, at the corner 
of St. Peter’s Hill, and it was in the church 
that the Book of Common Prayer was read 
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regularly during the time of the Common- 
wealth. Edward Marbury, the Rector here, 
was ejected during the Civil War. Soon 
after this time the Great Fire of London 
occurred and the church was destroyed and 
not rebuilt. A small portion of the old 
churchyard remains and is enclosed with 
iron railings. 

On the west side of the burial ground is 
a stone tablet close to the wall of a building 
now used as a café which contains the 
following notable record: 


“St. Peter’s, Paul’s Wharf. In this 
Church when the use of the Book of 
Common Prayer was forbidden under 
penalty by the usurper Cromwell its 
services were regularly used throughout 
the period of oppression by the Rev. 
Thomas Marsom and others. 


Jan. 25, 1649. 

I heard the Common Prayer, a fine 
thing in those days in St. Peter’s of Paul’s 
Wharf, London. 

John Evelyn’s Diary.” 


This tablet is 27 in. broad and 29 in. high. 

1607. June 18. Richard Armsted, of 
Mims, co. Herts., and Joane Stanbrough, of 
the same. Lic. Fac. 

1607. Nov. 1. Richard Ginn, of Anstry 
[Anstey], Hertford, yeoman, and Mary 
Dinley. Lic. Fac. 

1612. John Childe, of Langley Abbots, 
yeoman, gent., and Mary Cross, W. Lic. Fac. 

1625. June 28. George Hickman, of 
Bushey, co. Herts., yeoman, and Elisabeth 
Felles of the same parish, dau. of William 
Felles, also of Bushey, maltman. 

1625. July 20. Thomas How, of Chipping 
Barnet, co. Herts., and Ann Ansteed, W., of 
South Mims, Middx. Lic. from Roger 
Christian. [This entry has been crossed out.] 

1741. Feb. 11. James Welch, of Barnett, 
co. Herts., B., and Sarah Williams, of 
Totteridge, co. Herts., S. 

1744. Sept. 2. Edward Bishop, of Chip- 
ping Barnett, co. Herts., W., and Mary 
Downer, of the same, S. 

1749. Feb. 9. James Bennett, of Tot- 
teridge, co. Herts., B., and Mary Reeve, of 
Finchley, Middx., S. 

1778. Sept. 29. Robert Barton, of 
Cheshunt, co. Herts., B., and Mary Hans- 
combe, of St. Peter, Paul’s Wharf, London, 
S., by George Barton, A.M. 

L. H. CHAMBERS. 
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HENRY THRALE, PARLIAMENTARY 
CANDIDATURE, ST. ALBANS 1761 


HENRY THRALE was first elected to 

Parliament in 1765, being a member for 
the Borough of Southwark. He had made a 
previous attempt to be elected for the 
Borough in 1761 (see Correspondence of the 
Duke of Newcastle, Brit. Mus. Add. Mss. 
32916 fol. 238, etc.). For the same election 
he had also considered standing as a candi- 
date for the Borough of St. Albans. Here, as 
in Southwark. Thrale had local interests, as 
his aunt had married Richard Smith, farmer, 
of Kingsbury, St. Albans, and at Sandridge, 
three miles from St. Albans, the Thrale 
family had been yeoman farmers for over 
two centuries. 

Amongst the West Papers (Brit. Mus. Add. 
Mss. 34735, fol. 150) is a letter dated 16 Feb., 
1761, from Daniel Tombs to James West, 
who was High Steward of St. Albans and 
one of the sitting M.Ps. In his letter Tombs 
says that he had met Thrale’s relation Smith 
who had told him that Thrale intended 
coming to St. Albans to canvas there and 
that Thrale had already assurances of 
twenty-five votes from voters resident in 
London. 

Whether or not Thrale came to St. Albans 
we do not know; however, his name does 
not appear amongst the final list of candi- 
dates for the poll. 


Harpenden. J. H. Bussy. 


CHARTERHOUSE AND THE ‘D.N.B.’ 
(clxxxiv. 8) 


I HAVE been able to add the following 
to the list of Carthusians whose names 
appear in D.N.B. without any reference 
to Charterhouse: 
Cowper, Spencer. Dean of Durham. Also 
at Westminster. 
Lambert, John. General. b. July 28, 1770. 
Also at Westminster. 
LeBlanc, Simon. Judge. 
Madocks, William Alexander. Philan- 
thropist. b. June 17, 1773. 
Oughton, James Adolphus Dickenson. 
Lieutenant-General. 
Peck, Francis. Antiquary. 
Watson, William (1744-18257). Physician. 


_ [have added the date of birth only where 
it supplies a deficiency in D.N.B. or differs 
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from that given there. There are three more 
who may be Carthusians: 
Blomberg, William Nicholas. Divine. 
Erskine, David Montagu. Diplomatist. 
Hargrave, Francis. Legal Antiquary. 
The case for Erskine is this. David 
Erskine, b. Aug. 12, 1776, was at Charter- 
house, Nov. 1785 to Sept. 1787. At that 
period our Registers often omit the second 
Christian name. David Montagu Erskine, 
later second Baron, is said to have been at 
Winchester, 1787-92. Unfortunately, I have 
been unable to find the exact date of his 
birth in any book of reference. It is possible 
that the Carthusian was David, son of John 
Erskine, of Dunn, Jamaica, who d. Sept. 2 
1797, in his 21st year. The Charterhouse 
connection with Jamaica was very strong. 
Of those who were entered as doubtful 
before, Samuel Hinds, Bishop of Norwich, 
was definitely not a Carthusian, but I do not 
think there can be any doubt that Rawdon 
Lubbock Brown, the authority on Venice, 
Moore Disney, general, and Felix Slade, 
founder of the Slade professorships, were. 
R. L. ARROWSMITH. 


THE COUNTESS OF ALBANY AND 
RICHARD COSWAY 


A HOLOGRAPH letter which has recently 

come into my possession, addressed by 
Princess Louise of Stolberg, Countess of 
Albany (1753-1824), widow of Prince 
Charles Edward Stuart, to the miniaturist 
Richard Cosway (1742-1821), may be of 
interest both to students of the history of 
the last Royal Stuarts and also to those of 
the life of Cosway, since it does not appear 
to have been previously published. This 
letter, which is written in French and bears 
the stamp of the famous ‘ Bibliotheca Linde- 
siana, with the number 3338 in ink below, 
is not mentioned in H. M. Vaughan’s The 
Last Stuart Queen (1910). Indeed, nothing 
is said there of the friendship subsisting 
between the Countess of Albany and the 
Cosways: Louise had probably become 
acquainted with Maria Cosway in Florence 
before the marriage of the latter in 1781. 
Nor is it referred to by G. C. Williamson in 
either of the editions (1897 and 1905) of his 
Richard Cosway, R.A., and his Wife and 
Pupils. The purpose of the letter, the text 
of which is printed below, is to congratulate 
the Cosways on the birth of their first (and 
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only) child, and to signify the writer’s 
willingness to act as godmother to the infant. 
The date is 13th May 1790, and although 
there is no address, there can be little doubt 
that the letter was written from the hétel in 
the Rue de Bourgogne, Faubourg St. Ger- 
main, Paris, where the Countess of Albany 
was then living with the poet Vittorio 
Alfieri. It fixes with certainty the year of the 
birth of the little Louisa Paolina Angelica 
Cosway, which is tentatively given as ‘ about 
1790” by Sir Philip Currie in his Memoir 
of Cosway, published in 1890, and stated to 
be 1789 by Williamson who, whoever, notes 
that ‘General Pasquale De Paoli stood as 
godfather to the child, and the Princess 
d’Albany was godmother.’ Williamson tells 
us that he had, in many instances, consulted 
the original letters from which Allan Cun- 
ningham in his Lives of the British Painters 
(VI, 1833) obtained his information: it is 
possible that the Countess of Albany’s letter 
was among them. Paoli, who is mentioned 
therein, was the famous Corsican patriot and 
a friend of Dr. Johnson as well as of the 
Cosways. The visit to England anticipated 
by Louise actually took place in April 1791 
when she and Alfieri spent three months in 
London and the Countess was received at 
court. 


The acquisition of this letter has come as 
a pleasant postscript to a delightful visit paid 
by the present writer last August to the 
Musée and Bibliothéque Fabre at Montpellier 
where, by a whimsical stroke of fate, so 
many relics of the Countess of Albany and 
of the last Royal Stuarts have found a lasting 
and appreciative resting-place. 


“ce 13 may 1790. 


‘Jai apris Monsieur Cosway avec grand 
plaisir que Madame v6tre epouse était 
accouchée d’une fille faites lui en mon 
compliment et assurer la que je la tiendrai 
avec grand plaisir sur les fonds de Batheme, 
et lui donnerai le nom de Louise qui est le 
mien, le General Paoli a accepté aussi, je 
desire a votre petite tout le bonheur possible, 
et qu'elle ressemble a sa mere que je vous 
prie d’embrasser pour moi, et de lui dire de 
se soigner pour que je la trouve en bonne 
santé quand j'irai en angleterre ce qui sera 
dans peu a ce que jespere. Soyez persuadé 
que je prends un grand interet au plaisir que 
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vous avez eu et comptez a jamais sur mon 
amitée, 
LOUISE DE STOLBERG 


C. d’albanie 


je joins ici ma procuration pour faire tenir 
l'enfant en mon nom.’ 


MARGARET R. TOYNBEE. 


THE FIRST SPOONERIST 


HENRY PEACHAM, in The Compleat 

Gentleman, 1622, illustrates ‘ mistak- 
ings’ in discourse with an anecdote from his 
own experience: ‘a melancholy Gentleman 
sitting one day at table, where I was started 
vy vpon the sudden, and meaning to say, / 
must goe buy a dagger, by transposition of 
the letters, said: Sir, 7 must goe dye a 
begger. (Chapter XVII, ‘Of Reputation, 
and Carriage in generall.’) This is perhaps 
the first recorded instance of Spoonerism in 
English. 

R. G. HowarTH. 


PALINDROMES 
(See cxci. 104, 190) 


A FINAL dozen, with many thanks to 
readers for their aid: 

31. Live not on evil. 

32. Sue, dice, do, to decide us. 

33. Ah, Aristides opposed it, sir, aha! 

34. Paget saw an inn in a waste gap. 

35. Diapered art as a trade repaid. 

36. Sir, I demand—I am a maid named 
Iris. 

37. No, set a maple here, help a mate, 
son. 

38. “Slang is not suet, is it?” Euston 
signals. 

39. Rise, morning is red, no wonder-sign 
in Rome, sir. 

40. Doom, royal panic, I mimic in a 
play or mood. 

41. Salisbury Moor, sir, is roomy; rub, 
Silas. 

42. Are we not drawn onward, we few, 
drawn onward to new era? 

A variant to an old friend is: ““ Madam, 
in Eden ’m—Adam.” 

LEIGH MERCER. 


28 Golders Way, N.W. 11. 
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. RMS OF EMMA, LADY HAMILTON. 
Queries A —In 1806 Emma Hamilton, “ widow of 





ee 


[JNIDENTIFIED ENGLISH BOOKS.— 
The library catalogue of Chief Justice 
Coke, written about 1634 and preserved at 
Holkham, includes the following entries of 
English books which I cannot identify : 

A booke of English verses interalia of 
Garlands. 

The last complaint of an awkward cus- 
tomer fol. 

A treatise of drapery in fol. 

Six lectures vppon the latter parte of the 
third Chapter of the Hebrews 80. 

A booke against signeinge with the Cross 
fol: Eng. 

Acroamata touching traffic. 

A treatise of honour due to judges in 40. 
Engl. 1067. 

A little treatise vpon one of Solomons 
proverbs. 

Can any one tell me the full titles of any 
of these? 

W. O. HAsSALL. 


OSEPH LEMUEL CHESTER (1821-88). 
—Lived from 1858 in England. In 1862 

he obtained free access to Doctors’ Com- 
mons to examine all wills recorded previous 
to 1700 and to make copies, and for twenty 
years he continued to collect material illus- 
trating the ancestry of American families. 
In the meantime he made special searches 
for clients and investigated the English 
descent of noted Americans. Some of these 
monographs have been printed by himself or 
others, but probably the greater number 
remain in manuscript in the hands of his 
clients. He made most extensive extracts 
from parish registers, and left eighty-seven 
folio volumes of such extracts, each of more 
than 400 pages, seventy of the volumes being 
carefully indexed. Among his publications 
were “ The Marriage, Baptismal and Burial 
Registers of Westminster Abbey,” “The 
Reister Booke of Saynte De’nis Backchurch 
parishe,” the parish registers of St. Mary 
Aldermary, London; of St. Thomas the 
= London; and of St. Michael, Corn- 


Are the eighty-seven volumes still extant, 
and if so, where are they to be found? 


E. M. F. P. 


the Right Honorable Sir William Hamil- 
ton, K.B.,” and “ only issue of Henry Lyons 
of Preston, in the county of Lancaster,” was 
granted arms. There is no mention of 
Preston in connection with Emma Hamilton 
in D.N.B. and her father’s name appears to 
have been Lyon. Are there other instances 
of grants of arms to widows, whose fathers 
were not armigerous? 
P. D. M. 
HURCHES BUILT BY PARLIAMENT 
in NINETEENTH CENTURY.—In 
Wesley’s England, 1938, by J. H. Whiteley, 
mention is made of “the opening of the 
century [which] saw Parliament construct a 
dozen or so new churches by imposing a 
duty on coal and thereby realizing £350,000.” 
Which were these churches and for how long 
was the duty imposed for this aot 
P. D. M. 


HE DEVIL AND THE PEAK.—Lamb, 
writing to Manning (24 Sept., 1802), 
says: “ A strong desire siezed me of visiting 
remote regions. My first impulse was to go 
and see Paris... . My next scheme was to 
visit the far-famed Peak in Derbyshire, 
where the Devil sits, they say, without 
breeches. This my purer mind rejected as 
indelicate.” 
Is there any legend connecting the Devil 
with the Peak? _ 


ICTURES WANTED.—Have the inci- 

dents of (a) St. Peter walking on the 

Water and (b) King Canute rebuking the 

waves: been pictorially commemorated by 

some artist? If so, I shall be interested to 

know where reproductions of these pictures 
are to be found. “ 
H. G, 


(COLERIDGE: THE FRIEND.—I should 
greatly appreciate assistance in my 
search for a particular copy of S. T. 
Coleridge’s The Friend—second edition, 
1818, in three volumes. This copy is de- 
scribed as “interleaved,” and contains the 
author’s notes, which were used by H. N. 
Coleridge in preparing the third edition of 
1837. It is referred to by J. Dykes Camp- 
bell at a much later date (c. 1884), but has 
since disappeared. 
I have been informed that there is also in 
existence a copy of the 1812 re-print of the 
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same work, which was a gift copy to Mr. 
Rose of Highgate, and bears some annota- 
tions in Coleridge’s hand. 

I am, myself, preparing a modern edition 
of The Friend, with the invaluable assistance 
and privilege of being allowed to consult the 
so-far unpublished notebooks. The anno- 
tated copies are, however, of the first 
importance, and I should learn with grati- 
tude any news of their location. 

BARBARA E. ROOKE. 


ONES, J. W.—The British Museum, Add. 
MS. 32,352, is catalogued as Drawings 
and water-colour sketches, with prints and 
engravings, illustrating the topography of 
Co. Herts.: collected by J. W. Jones, to 
accompany Clutterbuck’s History of the 
county. Can anyone give me any informa- 
tion about this collector? 


H. C. ANDREWS. 
Hertford Museum. 


HACKERAY ON DUMAS. — Where 
shall I find the passage that Saintsbury 
alluded to in his History of the French 
Novel, ii. 326: “ As for the actual collabora- 
tors — the ‘young men’ as Thackeray 
obligingly calls them.”? 
W. A. E. 


UTHORS WANTED.—The lines quoted 
below appear in Thomas Pennant’s 
“ Journal of a Tour on the Continent, 1765.” 
(1) Pennant is describing the pilgrims on 
their way to Einsiedlin, and says: “ Like 
Chaucer’s pilgrims, 
From every place the pious ramblers stray 
But most to good Einsidlin lend their way; 
There at the martyr’s shrine a case they find 
For each sick body and each lovesick inind. 
A. C. TOWNSEND. 


2. Who was it said: “I see daily ‘com- 
plete’ systems and ‘complete’ dictionaries; 
but I cannot discover this perfection in any 
of my performances, which after all my 
labours and pains most provokingly still 
continue incomplete and erroneous ”? 


D. Q. 
Unanswered Queries 


"THE DUBLIN STAGE (cxcii. 172).—In 
the early years of the last century, was 
a Tobias Stapleton a member of the com- 


pany of the Theatre Royal, Dublin? If so, 





what was his history? About the same 
period, or a little earlier, was a Judith 
Stapleton on the stage in Dublin or London? 
Her brother is said to have been a London 
attorney, also a Tobias Stapleton, who died 
in 1794, R. 


Oro FOUNDLING CHAPEL, GUIL- 

FORD STREET (cxcii. 346).—In the 
entrance to the chapel was a tablet to the 
memory of Mr. Justice Gaselee, the original 
of Mr. Justice Stareleigh, who presided over 
case of Bardell v. Pickwick. The judge had 
been buried, I think, in the vaults of the 
chapel. Where were the bodies removed 
when the buildings were evacuated? 

After service, visitors were allowed to see 
the children at their meal and to visit the 
museum. What has become of its interest- 
ing contents? I remember in particular 


Hogarth’s “March of the Guards to 
Finchley,” Handel’s scores of _ the 
“Messiah” and a letter from Dickens in 


which he expressed regret that removal from 
Tavistock Square would prevent the regular 
attendance of the family at the services. 


A.C. EB 


R P. BONINGTON (cxcii. 38).—One of 
Bonington’s finest pictures, a view of 
the Grand Canal, Venice, was in a fire at 
Warnham Court. Horsham, and was after- 
wards sold in a much damaged condition 
at Christie’s for £70. In a note printed 
27 March, 1915 (11 S. xi. 256) Mr. George 
Warre of Upper Grosvenor Street, stated that 
the damaged picture was in his possession 
and that “ the original pigments have proved 
to be intact.” Where is the picture now? 

Bonington died 23 Sept., 1828, at Totten- 
ham Street, Tottenham Court Road. Where 
would his will, if any, be filed or letters of 
administration be taken out? Search for 
the will or letters of administration at 
Somerset House has proved fruitless. Were 
some wills proved in an ecclesiastical court 
at this date? 

It is probable that Bonington’s estate 
could not be ascertained until after the sale 
of his pictures at Sothebys in June, 1829. 
The Boningtons had been domiciled in Paris 
for some years before their son’s death 
Would his will have to be proved there? 

S. R. 
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Replies 











(COPPER COIN (cxcii. 281, 349, 482).— 

The Wilkinson halfpenny is one of the 
very numerous contemporary forgeries of 
the genuine token. In almost every case 
where the edge reading is other than 
‘Bersham, Bradley, Willey, Snedshill’ they 
are forgeries. The edges were put upon the 
blanks before striking the token, hence they 
often do not agree with the token when 
struck. All the Wilkinson Tokens will be 
found illustrated in Dalton and Hamer’s 
18th Century Tokens. 

I should like to say that the Paris Mine 
Penny Token of 1784 is a forgery, struck 
after 1787. This token of 1787 was the first 
issued by the Copper Mine Company in the 
Isle of Anglesea, this company struck nearly 
9,000,000 pence and nearly 4,000,000 half- 
pence. The tokens were used because the 
Government did not strike any copper coin 
between the years 1775 and 1797. All these 
Tokens will be found illustrated and des- 
cribed in Dalton and Hamer’s Tokens, as 
above. 

ARTHUR W. WATERS. 


GTATUES OF KING ALFRED (8th series 
viii. 85, 230; x. 155, 220, 443; 10th series 

xii. 401; 12th series ix. 122, 218; 13th series 

exlviii, 254, 289; Vol. cxcii. 369, 459). 

In Oxoniana, Vol. II (printed for Richard 
Phillips, Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London, 
by Slatter and Munday, Oxford), undated, 
is an account of a statue of King Alfred at 
University College, Oxford, “‘ caused to be 
made by Dr. Robert Plot,” and placed in a 
niche over the west gateway towards the 
street. It was displaced in 1686 by a statue 
of St. Cuthbert, at the instance of Mr. 
Obadiah Walker, and the statue of the king 
was then “ set over the hall door.” There is 
a footnote adding that “ under the skilful 
and judicious superintendence of the Rev. 
James Griffith, the senior fellow,” the statue 
of the king was taken down. Where is it 
now? 

The latest memorial to King Alfred may 
be that at the new Church House in Dean’s 
yard. It represents in plaster a bust in re- 
lief of the king, crowned, and with sceptre 
and orb, wearing a copy in full size of the 
jewel found at Athelney. Underneath are 
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his Book of Laws and ships of his navy. 
The inscription is “ Alfred Rex Saxonum,” 
and on the surround the words from the 
jewel, “ 4lfred mec heht gewyrcan.” 

G. W. WRIGHT. 


IEUT.-COLONEL JOHN JOHNSON, 
C. B. (cxcii. 523).—Miss Anna Maria 
Hay, stated by your correspondent to have 
married “a Major Hickes of the Bombay 
Artillery,” actually married at Bombay, 
18 November, 1815, Captain (afterwards 
Lt.-Col) John Hickes (1778-1827) of the 
Bombay infantry, the first Commandant of 
Outram’s Rifles. She died at East Cottage, 
Bexley Heath, 2 March, 1827. She can 
hardly have been a daughter of a man killed 
at Quebec—presumably in 1759. 

Frederick Hickes (1787-1844)—no relation 
to the above as far as is known—was Lt.- 
Col., 2nd Bombay Grenadiers, though he 
did spend a few months in the Artillery as 
a temporary Lieut.-Fireworker. He married 
Miss Billamore as his first wife, secondly 
Miss Foquett, by the latter of whom he left 
issue. For an account of his death in action 
see Sir Patrick Cadell’s History of the Bom- 
bay Army, p. 190. 

Lt.-Col. John Johnson married Dederica 
Memeling, a Dutch lady, with the following 
issue (and possibly others): 

John (1796-1823), Captain, Bombay Arrtil- 
lery. He married Miss Mary Charlotte 
Fildes. His widow m. 15 January, 1829, 
James Stone. 

Anna Charlotte m. Lt.-Col. Thomas 
Stevenson, C.B. (1792-1840), Bombay Artil- 
lery. She died at Chiswick, 20 February, 
1891, aged 89. 

Mary Brown, b. Poona 29 March, 1805, 
bapt. Bombay 14 July, 1805. 

William Arthur, bapt. Bombay 2 May, 
1816. 

V. H. 


W: J. G. BLUETT (1834-1885) (cxcii. 501). 

—He was the second son of Peter 
Frederick Bluett of Holcombe Court, Hol- 
combe Rogus, Devon. This family was 
identified with this parish for many genera- 
tions and are commemorated by the exten- 
sive mural monuments and tombs which the 
Church contains. They were, of course, an 
armigerous family and an inquiry to the 
College of Arms might elicit some useful 
information. W. J. G. Bluett, B.A., was 
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married at Crewkerne to Caroline Rosa, 
third daughter of the late J. Wills of Crew- 
kerne on the 14th of August, 1860; at that 
time the Rev. Bluett was residing at Tor- 
marton, Glos. It also seems that he had a 
younger brother since the Gentleman's 
Magazine records a birth on the 22nd of 
April, 1848, at Holcombe Court of a son to 
Peter Frederick Bluett. On the Sth of May, 
1858, Eliza Jane Caroline Bluett, eldest 
daughter of P. F. Bluett, late of Holcombe 
Court, was married to Ebenezer Davies, a 
surgeon of Swansea, at West Cowes, Isle of 
Wight. Another link in the chain is the 
death in 1844, aged 74, of Peter Bluett, Esq., 
J.P., at Holcombe Court. No doubt the 
latter was the father of Peter Frederick 
Bluett and therefore the grandfather of the 
Rev. Bluett. S. D.N. 


GENERAL CHARLES LEE (excii. 501).— 

General Lee was probably born in the 
parish of St. Martin’s, Chester, where his 
baptism is recorded as follows: 

“Charles, son of Coll: John Ley was 
baptized on ye twenty sixt day of January 
1731/2.” 

His sister Elizabeth was baptized there on 
16 February, 1728. The baptisms of the 
three eldest children of Col. Ley are re- 
corded at St. Oswald’s — William and 
Thomas, twins, 12 December, 1718, and a 
second Thomas, 4 October, 1721. The bap- 
tism of two intermediate children, Henry 
and Sidney, in or about the years 1722 and 
1726 respectively, have not been traced. 
Their father was a Captain in Col. Harri- 
son’s Regiment of Foot in 1718. His will, 
dated 5 September, 1747, was proved at 
Chester, 21 August, 1750. 

P. H. Lawson. 


"THE TARBUCK FAMILY (cxcii. 501).— 

The surname Bilcliffe occurs at Gaws- 
worth, in East Cheshire, not many miles 
from Witton, in a licence for the marriage 
at Gawsworth, of Hugh Wilcoxon of Gaws- 


worth and Dorothy Bilcliffe of same, 
spinster, 16 February, 1667/7 (Record 
Society, L. & C., Ixix). 

P. H. Lawson. 


GOURCES WANTED (cxcii. 525).—7. La 


liberté gouverne, et la licence opprime. 

It occurs in an Epitre a M. A. de Lamartine, 

by Casimir Delavigne.—De /a liberté, v. 26. 
E. L. 
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WILLIAM JAMES AND SWEDEN- 
BORG (clxxiii. 153).—This note must 
be corrected. It was Henry James, senior 
(father of Henry James, the novelist, and 
of William) who disliked to be an “ any- 
thingarian” and so told his boys that, if 
anyone asked them, they might call them- 
selves “seekers after truth.” He was a 
student of Swedenborg, and both he and 
his son William would have laughed at the 
idea of professing themselves sectarians, 
A. S. A. T. 


GERMAN LEADERS (cxcii. 260, 416).— 

Walter Richard Rudolf Hess was born 

26 March, 1894, in Alexandria, Egypt. Did 

he ever claim British citizenship as a result? 
L. S. T. 


A BEE-KEEPER’S PROVERB (cxci. 214), 
—My father, an enthusiastic bee-keeper, 

used to say: 

A swarm of bees in May, 

Is worth a load of hay. 

A swarm of bees in June. 

Is worth a silver spoon. 

A swarm of bees in July 

Isn’t worth a fly. 


H. C. ANDREWS. 


JRON CURTAIN (cxcii. 547)—May I 

start the hunt for the inventor of this 
phrase by putting in a claim (that may prove 
a death warrant one of these days) for my 
own authorship. In June 1945 I was de- 
mobilized from the staff appointment I had 
held in the Military Government (G.5) Divi- 
sion of SHAEF. That summer I wrote an 
article on the difficulties of Military Govern- 
ment in Europe that included the phrase: 
“There is an iron curtain across Europe,” 
referring to the actions of the Russians in 
Central and Eastern Europe. That article 
was published in the Sunday Empire News 
of 21 October, 1945, and the Feature Editor 
of that newspaper titled it “ An Iron Curtain 
Across Europe.” 

There is no copyright in the coinage of a 
metaphor or expression that happens to 
strike the popular imagination. Within three 
months “Iron Curtain” was being used 
freely in Fleet Street, within six months in 
Westminster, and within a year it was 
referred to in the Press as “ Mr. Churchill's 
trenchant phrase.” 

Any bids prior to 21 October, 1945? 
St. VINCENT TROWBRIDGE. 
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The Library 


EE RESO 


ALICE MEYNELL: PROSE AND 
POETRY. Centenary Volume edited 

by F. P., V.M., O.S. and F.M. With a 
biographical and critical introduction by 
V. Sackville-West. (Jonathan Cape. 15s.) 


N° doubt it would be a heresy, however 

pious a one, to hold of certain great 
poets that in some future world-catastrophe 
it would be more calamitous to lose their 
prose than their verse. Yet, under compul- 
sion to choose, how many who value both 
would unhesitantly forgo the wisdom of 
Keats’s letters even for the splendour of his 
poems? The thought and the speculation 
arise from the volume before us. 

Alice Meynell would have shrunk from 
any suggestion of ceremonial induction into 
the select company of the great English 
poets, and in this centenary year it would 
do no service to her memory to claim for 
her a rank beyond any she would have 
thought to allow for herself. As poet, her 
scale was small when measured against that 
of the unchallenged elect; but a miniature 
perfection, such as hers, encompasses a 
completed excellence denied to those whose 
larger imaginative range has pits and hollows 
no less than peaks. By drawing generously 
upon her prose, the compilers of the 
Centenary Volume have by implication 
reminded the older generation and apprised 
the younger that to consider Alice Meynell 
exclusively as a poet is barely to consider 
her at all. In the present selection the poems 
fill fewer than fifty pages out of the four 
hundred in the book, and it is not beyond 
reason to suggest that her standing among 
English writers would be undiminished if 
judgment depended on her prose alone. 

The strength and beauty of her poems 
came, as J. L. Garvin wrote more than 
thirty years ago, not from sounds but from 
silences. We can be grateful that it should 
be so, for (she was addressing herself To 
the Body, though any of her readers can, 
at will, take it to himself) 

Music, all dumb, hath trod 
Into thine ear her one effectual way. 
Music, yes! But much of life, and much of 
its good, is apart from music; and a great 
deal in Alice Meynell’s long, full, and 
humanly as well as spiritually profitable life 
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lay outside the silence-chamber of the poet. 
In her prose she spoke out as a woman; 
indeed, in her acute perception of earthly 
benefits, however divinely bestowed, she 
spoke out almost as a woman of the world. 
The harmony of things—of nature, of 
colour, of travel, of books and the writers 
of books, but of children first and last—is 
not dumb but audible music in her essays, 
and our bleak and inharmonious age may 
draw comfort and human warmth from 
them. This richness of content in her prose 
is, however, secured without abatement of 
the distinction of style which notably graces 
her poetry. She loved and respected words 
and, therefore, handled them fastidiously. 
Amidst the prose of our time hers stands 
like a bright flashing beacon above an en- 
croaching tide of shabby kitchen-English. 
The pride and nobility of our tongue 
received from Alice Meynell a proud and 
noble treatrnent; received it, in prose, not as 
the nicely calculated product of a cloistered 
virtue, but instinctively almost, in the pro- 
cess of journalistic drudgery by a faithfully 
labouring wife and devoted mother whose 
pen kept a true bearing even while the young 
crew of the domestic ship tumbled below 
the table. 


The National Book League catalogue of 
the Centenary Exhibition at 7 Albemarle 
Street in Oct.-Nov. (Cambridge University 
Press. 2s. 6d.) is a small literary treasure, 
for it burgeons with extracts from letters and 
articles by, to, and about Alice Meynell. 
Dickens’s letter on A.M. (then Thompson) 
and her sister Elizabeth (afterwards Lady 
Butler, the painter of battle-pieces) in their 
father’s Italian home describes “two little 
girls, very pale and faint from the climate, 
in a singularly untidy state—one (Heaven 
knows why) without stockings—and both 
with their little short hair cropped in a 
manner never before beheld. . . . Thompson 
was teaching the two little girls the multipli- 
cation table, in a disorderly old billiard 
room.’ 


THE ODES OF PINDAR. Translated by 
Richard Lattimore. (Cambridge University 
Press. 15s.) 

o A MIGHTY wind uplifts the Swan of 

Dirce,” and it needs a courage above 
ordinary to follow his flights and attempt to 
reproduce their majestic curves in an alien 
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medium. Doubtless this is why there are of 
Pindar not many cribs (and those mostly 
bad) and very few translations. For the 
translator the customary difficulties of the 
craft are ever present and ever at their most 
acute. The perpetual problem of the just 
compromise between literal accuracy and 
fidelity to atmosphere and style is here at 
its worst. “ These lines,” writes Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, “are vigorous weighty and 
dignified, and are marked by much severity 
of style. . . . They exhibit not the showy 
and decorative prettiness of the present day, 
but the severe beauty of the distant past.” 
So even to the age of Augustus Pindar’s 
work was of a remote and archaic beauty. 
For the translator something of this stiff 
dignity has to be reproduced if his version 
is to be a fair one; yet he must remain on 
guard against the merely pompous and the 
quaint, for his duty is to present the author 
to his new readers as his contemporaries saw 
him, fresh and living, not rigidly embalmed 
in the obscure wrappings of a dead tradition. 
In comparison with the magnitude of this 
artistic task, the notorious obscurity of the 
actual meaning in Pindar is a merely 
technical obstacle which his translator must 
continually and conscientiously face. 

Professor Lattimore’s new Translation 
will be welcomed, therefore, with a friendly 
and understanding, if critical, attention by 
all who are interested in keeping Greek 
literature and Greek culture alive. He has 
made an attempt which few have been bold 
enough to make before him; and it should be 
said at once that he has been remarkably 
successful. 

His introduction is reassuring: it shows 
that the translator has no illusions about his 
task: he faces the difficulties before him and 
arrives at a policy concerning them. “ The 
obscurity commonly attributed to Pindar is 
mainly due to his allusiveness. . . . Another 
inherent source of difficulty is stylistic. Sen- 
tences are long, main verbs often hang fire, 
shifts of subject or emphasis may be sudden. 
Even so, . . . at his dazzling best, Pindar 
is perfectly clear; I can only hope that this 
will come out in the translation.” It does. 

The translator’s first choice is of the 
medium for his version. Professor Latti- 
more’s selection of a loose and pliable form 
of free verse is bold, but justified by the 
flexible ease with which he employs it. If 
clarity is his aim, he has achieved it, though 
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not without a certain loss of power. There 
are passages, especially where the original 
is dactylo-epitritic, where the English is more 
supple and gentle than the Greek; but these 
are exceptional. Naturally this version is at 
its best where the original is most supple and 
fluid: in the myths. And the bald pithy 
gnomic turns where Pindar most nearly 
approaches some of our moderns come 
through with a masterly naturalness: 

From Zeus comes no clear sign ‘ 
to sg a so we go abroad in our manhood’s 
pondering ” man designs; for our limbs are 

shackled to shameless 

hope, and the streams of forethought lie afar, 

We —_— seek out some measure in things 

too itter are the pangs of madness after loves 

that are past attainment. (Nem. II) 

Altogether this is an elegant and useful 
piece of work, and it would be ungrateful 
and petty to look for small failings. One 
does not wish to quarrel over the apparent 
mistranslation of single words, such 
xaBapod (O. 1.44)—which should be active, 
surely, in meaning here. It is more tempt- 
ing and more reasonable to quarrel 
with the text which Professor Lattimore is 
following. No indication of this is given in 
his book; but to judge from a number of 
passages in the translation, notably O. 1162, 
it is not the one to which readers of the 
Oxford Classical Text are accustomed. 

The notes—short but adequate—on the 
occasion of each Ode, and the valuable 
Glossary of proper names, are very sensibly 
placed at the end of the volume, where they” 
are handy for reference but do not obscure 
the body of the text. 





CORRIGENDA 


At ante p. 512, col. 1, 1. 15, for “ trans,” 
read Trans; |. 4 from bottom, for first “ of 
read by; col. 2, 1. 16, for “ ages,” read ages; 
ll. 20, 21, for “‘—the” read . The; p. 513, 
col. 2, 1. 18, for “somebody” read some 
body; |. 27 from bottom, for “inconoclastic 
read iconoclastic. 


— 





Notice TO CORRESPONDENTS 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to af 
article ae already a og correspoasiaas ent 
are requested to give within 
diately after the exact heading—the numbers, of 
the series volume and page at which the contribu 


tion in question is to be found. s 
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